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Conference.  Mr.  Sothern,  with  Julia  Marlowe,  has  for 
years  captivated  the  American  people  with  remarkable 
presentations  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
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The  Proposed  Tax- Limit  Amendment 

Richard  R.  Foster 


At  the  general  election  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5  there  will  be  submitted  to  the 
electors  of  Ohio  a  proposal  to  change 
certain  provisions  of  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion  which  relate  to  taxation.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  present  some 
factual  data  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  possible  effects  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  in  order  that  interested 
citizens  may  form  judgments  concern¬ 
ing  it  a  little  more  intelligently  than 
would  perhaps  be  possible  otherwise. 

Stated  briefly,  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  would,  by  repealing 
the  present  Section  3  of  Article  XII 
and  by  amending  the  present  Section  2 
of  Article  XII,  accomplish  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  principal  results:  first,  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  policy 
permitting  the  classification  of  property 
for  taxation  and  also  the  establishment 
in  the  constitution  of  a  15-mill  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  total  rates  of  taxation  borne 
by  all  property  taxed  according  to 
value.  At  present  the  constitution  re¬ 
quires  that  all  property,  except  for  cer¬ 
tain  exemptions,  shall  be  taxed  by  a 
uniform  rule  according  to  value. 

The  new  proposal  would  permit  the 
legislature  to  fix  low  rates  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  personal  property,  and 
would  require  that  only  land  and  im¬ 
provements  thereon  be  taxed  uniformly 
according  to  the  value.  At  present  the 


constitution  contains  no  requirement 
relative  to  tax  limitation,  although  a 
rather  flexible  limitation  of  15  mills  is 
provided  by  the  Ohio  statutes.  By  defi¬ 
nitely  establishing  a  limitation  of  15 
mills  in  the  constitution,  the  proposal 
would  take  from  the  legislature  all 
power  to  fix  or  alter  the  limitation  on 
total  tax  rates  borne  by  real  property. 
It  will  be  shown  later  that  apparently 
this  constitutional  limitation  would 
eventually  become  less  flexible  than  the 
present  statutory  limitation. 

Many  capable  students  of  taxation 
believe  that  the  classified  property  tax 
has  a  thoroughly  sound  theoretical  jus¬ 
tification.  On  the  practical  side,  two 
principal  arguments  are  advanced  by 
the  proponents  of  classification  in  Ohio. 
The  most  familiar  of  these  is  that  a 
lower  tax  rate  on  personal  property, 
and  particularly  on  intangibles,  would 
encourage  the  owners  of  such  property 
to  list  it  for  taxation  at  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  its  full  value,  and  that  the 
resulting  increase  in  the  total  tax  dup¬ 
licate  would  lighten  the  burden  on 
owners  of  realty.  The  second  argu¬ 
ment  is  that,  although  the  enactment 
of  an  income  tax  law  is  now  constitu¬ 
tionally  possible  in  Ohio,  such  a  law 
seems  almost  hopeless  of  enactment  in 
the  legislature  so  long  as  the  uniform 
rule  which  governs  property  taxes 
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prevails,  because  the  administration  of  a 
strictly  enforceable  tax  on  incomes 
would  bring  to  light  a  great  mass  of 
income-earning  intangibles  which  could 
then  also  be  taxed  as  property  at  the 
uniform  rate. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  uniform  rates  in  the  local  taxing 
districts  of  Ohio  are  so  high  as  to  be 
confiscatory  as  far  as  intangibles  are 
concerned;  this  is  said  to  be  the  reason 
why  owners  of  such  property  fail  at 
present  to  list  a  large  proportion  of 
it  for  taxation.  The  arguments  of 
the  classificationists  in  Ohio  may  be 
summed  up  in  their  assertion  that  the 
tax  system  of  the  state  is  badly  in. need 
of  a  fundamental  reorganization,  and 
that  classification  is  essential  as  a  basic 
step  in  effecting  such  a  reform. 

Such  evidence  as  we  have  does  in¬ 
deed  indicate  that  the  tax  situation  in 
Ohio  needs  much  improvement.  The 
general  property  tax  seems  to  have 
failed  signally  in  several  important  re¬ 
spects.  In  regard  to  the  ratios  which 
assessed  valuations  of  the  several  main 
types  of  property  bear  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  full  valuations,  a  study  recently 
completed  by  J.  P.  Watson,  of  the 
Ohio  Institute,  offers  estimates  that  are 
probably  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  can 
be  made.  This  report  estimates  that 
tangible  personalty  in  Ohio,  excluding 
that  of  public  utilities,  is  probably  listed 
on  the  average  at  only  30  percent  or  40 
percent  of  full  value.  This  means  that 
with  approximately  $1,550,000,000  of 
such  property  on  the  duplicate  in  1928, 
the  amount  escaping  taxation  in  that 
year  was  $2,324,000,000  in  all  prob¬ 
ability.  The  same  report  estimates 
that  intangible  personalty,  which  in¬ 
cludes  moneys,  credits,  taxable  stocks 


and  bonds,  is  assessed  at  a  much  lower 
ratio  than  tangible  personalty,  and  that 
its  full  value  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
bulks  much  larger  than  the  full  value 
of  tangible  personalty.  Intangible  per¬ 
sonalty,  excluding  that  of  public  utilities 
and  banks,  is  probably  assessed  at  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  its  true  value. 
This  means  that  with  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  of  such  property  on 
Ohio’s  duplicate  in  1928,  the  amount 
escaping  taxation  in  that  year  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  far  from  $9,000,000,000. 
Bank  stock,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  be  pretty  fully  assessed.^ 

Public  utilities,  whose  valuations  are 
certified  separately  to  the  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  of  Ohio  and  include  the  grand 
totals  of  both  their  real  and  personal 
property  actually  used  in  operation, 
probably  are  not  assessed  at  more  than 
75  percent  of  full  value  on  the  aver¬ 
age.*  Since  the  total  assessed  value  of 
all  utilities  in  the  state  was  about 
$1,585,000,000  in  1928,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  safely  assumed  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  such  property  escaping 
taxation  was  about  $528,000,000. 

The  assessment  of  real  property,  al¬ 
though  much  improved  by  the  recent 
general  reappraisals  required  by  law, 
still  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 
The  Ohio  Institute’s  study  points  out 
that  even  after  the  reappraisal  of  1925, 
realty  probably  was  assessed  on  the 
average  at  only  about  83  percent  or  84 
percent  of  full  value.®  If  the  same 
ratio  held  approximately  true  in  1928, 
with  about  $9,415,000,000  of  realty 

^Watson,  J.  P.  Soundingt  in  the  General 
Property  Tax  System  in  Ohio.  Unpubliihed 
study  for  the  Ohio  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
1929.  pp.  50-70,  passim. 

’  Watson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  74-79. 

*  Watson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42-43. 
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on  the  duplicate,  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
still  not  taxing  about  $1,661,000,000 
of  such  property. 

When  the  several  items  just  men¬ 
tioned  are  brought  together,  it  becomes 
clear  that,  although  the  grand  total  of 
property  assessed  for  taxation  in  Ohio 
was  approximately  $13,550,000,000 
in  1928,  the  estimated  amount  which 
escaped  taxation  in  that  year  was  about 
$13,518,000,000,  a  very  nearly  equal 
sum.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  whole  story,  for  it  seems  to  be 
rather  generally  admitted  that  gross 
inequalities  of  assessment  exist,  both  be¬ 
tween  different  owners  of  the  same 
type  of  property  in  the  same  taxing  dis¬ 
trict,  and  between  the  general  levels 
in  different  districts.  In  his  concluding 
remarks,  the  author  of  the  Ohio  Insti¬ 
tute  report  states: 

Under  laws  which  themselves  at  many 
points  are  discordant  with  the  uniform 
rule,  administrative  results  have  fallen  still 
farther  from  the  mark  of  uniformity. 
One  can  hardly  conceive  a  place  in  the 
whole  property  tax  system  in  Ohio  where 
equity  is  attained.* 

The  general  property  tax  in  this 
state  is  apparently  not  accomplishing  all 
that  it  purports  to  accomplish.  The 
significance  of  such  a  situation  assumes 
large  proportions,  when  one  considers 
that  a  rather  careful  estimate  places  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
general  property  tax  in  1927  at  about 
78  percent  of  all  the  revenue  received 
by  the  local  taxing  districts  of  Ohio.® 

Regardless  of  whatever  theoretical 
advantages  the  classified  property  tax 
may  possess,  however,  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
Watson,  op.  cit.,  p.  96. 

°  Watson,  op.  cit.,  p.  1,  Table  I. 


thoughtful  citizens  as  to  whether  the 
placing  of  lower  rates  on  personal  prop¬ 
erty  would  alone  increase  the  total  tax 
duplicate  of  the  state  sufficiently  to  pro¬ 
vide  even  as  much  revenue  as  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  present,  to  say  nothing  of 
increasing  the  present  duplicate  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  relieve  the  owner  of  real 
property.  Doubtless  much  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  enactment  of  wise 
legislation  and  upon  the  creation  of 
efficient  machinery  for  its  enforcement. 
Furthermore,  much  relief  might  be — 
in  fact  should  be — obtained  through  the 
provision  of  other  means  of  raising  rev¬ 
enue,  particularly  the  income  tax,  but 
whether  the  legislature  would  see  fit 
to  make  such  provisions  remains,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  speculation. 

However,  in  considering  the  possible 
results  of  lowered  tax  rates  on  per¬ 
sonalty,  one  should  keep  in  mind  cer¬ 
tain  rather  obvious  facts.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  way  of  telling  exactly  what 
rates  might  be  established  for  various 
classes  of  personal  property.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  a  maximum  of  5 
mills  is  not  improbable,  at  least  for  in¬ 
tangibles.  If,  then,  rates  not  exceeding 
5  mills  were  established  for  personal 
property,  a  taxing  district  in  which  the 
total  tax  rate  is  now  equal  to  the  state 
average  of  21.5  mills®  would  have  to 
place  on  its  duplicate  more  than  four 
times  as  much  personalty  as  at  present 
in  order  to  escape  a  reduction  in  rev¬ 
enue,  unless  rates  on  real  property  were 
increased,  or  unless  other  means  of 
raising  revenue,  such  as  the  income  tax, 
were  put  into  operation.  Psychologi¬ 
cally,  and  practically,  it  seems  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  many  people  to  believe  that 

*  Preliminary  report  of  the  Tax  Commission 
of  Ohio,  1928. 
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the  sum  of  $7,650,000,000  in  person¬ 
alty  would  be  added  overnight  to  the 
$2,550,000,000  of  such  property  (ex¬ 
cluding  public  utilities)  now  on  Ohio’s 
duplicate. 

If  such  an  increase  should  not  occur, 
and  if  no  other  means  of  raising  rev¬ 
enue  should  be  provided,  the  local  tax¬ 
ing  districts  would  be  faced  with  the 


eluding  public  utilities)  should  be  taxed 
at  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
present  average  rate  on  all  property, 
and  if  there  should  be  no  appreciable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  personal 
property  now  listed,  the  state  as  a 
whole  would  lose  about  14  percent  of 
its  present  revenue  from  property  taxes, 
unless  rates  on  realty  were  increased,  or 


TABLE  I 

Percent  of  Increase  in  Assessments  of 
Intangibles  Under  Classification 
Sytems 


Statb 

Year  of 
First 
Assess¬ 
ment 

UNDER 

Classifi¬ 

cation 

Percentage  Increase  in  Assess¬ 
ment  UNDER  Classification 

Over  Last  Assess¬ 
ment  under 
General  Prop¬ 
erty  Tax 

Over  First 
Classification 
Assessment 

<1)  i 

(2) 

(3)  1 

(4) 

1890* 

b 

586.54 

1890 

b 

272.34 

b 

d 

Minnesota . 

I  isii 

679.89 

258.56 

Iowa . 

;  1911 

182.62 

222.49 

1  1912 

b 

64.69 

Virginia . 

:  1916 

198.57 

127.06 

Kentucky . 

!  1918 

1  967.42' 

i  102.99' 

1  1917 

i  b 

District  of  Columbia 

I  1918 

1  No  data  available 

59.16 

Montana . 

1919 

141.89 

36.47' 

South  Dakota . 

1  1914 

365.37 

33.24' 

Nebraska . 

1  1922 

68.85 

14.12' 

1  1926 

Kansas . 

1  1925 

32.48 

6.99 

b 

j  1926 

•  Selected  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Last  assessment  under  general  property  tax  not  available. 

V  Bank  stock  not  included. 

Classification  assessment  available  for  entire  state  only  since  1915. 

Increase  1916-26,  46.77  percent. 

®  Decrease. 

necessity  of  accepting  the  shortage  in 
revenue  and  reducing  their  expendi¬ 
tures  accordingly;  raising  the  tax  rate 
on  real  property;  or  floating  deficiency 
bonds  to  care  for  shortages  in  funds  for 
current  operation.  In  many  cases,  per¬ 
haps,  all  of  these  measures  would  have 
to  be  employed. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  all  personal 
property  now  listed  for  taxation  (ex- 


unless  other  means  of  providing  rev¬ 
enue  were  put  into  operation.  In  many 
counties  the  loss  would  considerably 
exceed  14  percent.  If  the  amount  of 
listed  personalty  should  be  doubled,  the 
loss  for  the  state  as  a  whole  would  still 
be  about  9  percent;  if  trebled,  about  4 
percent.  Just  what  would  happen  to 
personal  property  assessments  under  a 
system  of  classification  is  of  course 
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problematical,  but  the  possibilities  just 
mentioned  deserve  at  least  passing  con¬ 
sideration.  Data  concerning  other 
states  are  summarized  in  Table 

This  table  shows  that  the  success  at¬ 
tained  by  low-rate  taxes  upon  intangi¬ 
bles  has  varied  widely  in  the  several 
states.  In  every  case  for  which  data 
are  available,  the  assessment  of  such 
property  under  classification  exceeded 
that  under  the  general  property  tax. 
However,  in  only  three  states,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Kentucky,  and  South  Dakota, 
have  these  increases  in  assessments  ex¬ 
ceeded  300  percent.  In  none  of  the 
other  five  states  for  which  figures  are 
given  was  this  increase  as  great  as  200 
percent.  The  last  column  of  the  table 
contains  the  percent  increases  over  the 
first  classification  assessments  in  the  va¬ 
rious  states.  Here  the  data  are  more 
complete,  and  they  show  that  in  every 
state,  except  one,  the  increase  was  less 
than  300  percent,  and  that  in  eight 
states  the  increase  was  less  than  200. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  our  hypo¬ 
thetical  rate  of  5  mills  on  personal 
property  in  Ohio,  the  increase  over  the 
present  assessment  of  such  property 
would  have  to  exceed  300  percent,  on 
the  average,  if  local  districts  were  to 
escape  decreases  in  revenue  from  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  without  increasing  the  rates 
on  realty.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
finally,  that  in  practically  all  the  states 
in  which  significant  increases  in  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  intangibles  have  occurred, 
a  period  of  at  least  eight  or  ten  years 
has  been  required  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  present  results.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  only  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  not 

’’  Leland,  Simeon  E.  The  Classified  Prop¬ 
erty  Tax  in  the  United  States.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1928.  Table  82,  p.  413. 


without  bearing  upon  the  problem 
which  Ohio  must  face  if  the  proposed 
tax  amendment  should  be  adopted  and 
a  plafi  of  classification  put  into  effect. 
In  regard  to  the  success  of  classification 
in  general,  Leland  writes  as  follows: 

Regardless  of  whether  administrative 
conditions  have  been  ideal  or  chaotic, 
classification  has  everywhere  failed  to  se¬ 
cure  the  complete  assessment  of  intan¬ 
gibles.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  this  property  is  not  listed, 
but  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
assessment  is  not  complete.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  general  rule  no 
strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  locate 
such  property.  Many  practices  could  be 
inaugurated  which  would  increase  the 
amount  of  intangibles  discovered,  but  little 
has  been  done  to  develop  such  technique. 
Penalties  for  failure  to  list  intangibles 
have,  on  the  whole,  not  been  severe,  and 
even  the  existing  penalties  have  rarely 
been  enforced.® 

The  foregoing  discussion  makes  it 
clear  that  any  plan  which  may  be  de¬ 
vised  to  replace  or  amend  the  present 
scheme  with  its  uniform  rule  ought  to 
be  very  comprehensive  and  thorough. 
Probably  it  ought  to  include  provision 
for  new  and  different  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  revenue,  particularly  an  income 
tax.  Such  a  task  is  too  big  and  too 
important  to  be  undertaken  by  any 
legislature  without  the  advice  and  coun¬ 
sel  of  experts.  The  legislature  which 
assumes  the  task  ought  to  make  certain 
that  the  persons  who  exert  the  most 
influence  in  the  building  of  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  are  really  experts  in  the  field  of 
state  and  local  taxation. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  actual 
decreases  in  the  revenue  derived  from 

*  Leland,  Simeon  E.,  op.  cit.,  p.  414. 
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personal  property  under  a  system  of 
low-rate  taxes  for  such  property,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  consider  the  possible  effects 
of  the  15-mill  limitation  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  would  place  in  the 
constitution.  Under  present  statutes, 
additional  tax  levies  both  for  current 
operating  purposes  and  debt  purposes 
may  be  placed  outside  the  statutory 
limitation  of  15  mills  by  vote  of  the 
electors  in  local  taxing  districts.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  law  provides  that  certain 
types  of  levies  may  be  placed  outside 
the  limitation  without  a  vote  of  the 
electors.  These  provisions  give  the 
present  statutory  limitation  an  essential 
elasticity.  It  is  true  that  the  proposed 
constitutional  limitation  also  possesses 
considerable  elasticity,  but  it  appears 
that  part  of  this  elasticity  would  be  only 
temporary  and  that  within  a  few  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
the  limitation  would  become  somewhat 
more  rigid  than  the  present  statutory 
restriction. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment, 
after  January  1,  1931,  all  types  of 
levies,  except  certain  ones  provided  for 
in  the  charter  of  a  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion,  must  either  come  within  the 
15-mill  limit  or  be  voted  outside  by 
local  electorates.  This  requirement 
includes  those  types  of  levies  which  are 
now  outside  the  limit  without  vote  of 
the  people  as  well  as  those  types  which 
now  require  a  vote.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  all  exempted 
levies  now  in  effect  must  be  voted  by 
the  people  in  order  to  continue  outside 
the  limitation.  The  schedule  of  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  continued 
exemption  of:  (1)  all  debt  levies  for 
bonds  issued  or  authorized  prior  to 
January  1,  1931,  which  were  already 


outside  the  limitation;  (2)  levies  for 
the  purposes  of  conservancy  and  sani¬ 
tary  districts  which  were  organized 
prior  to  January  1,  1931;  (3)  levies 
authorized  by  the  general  assembly 
prior  to  that  date;  (4)  levies  provided 
for  in  the  charter  of  a  municipal  cor¬ 
poration  pursuant  to  laws  in  force  on 
that  date;  and  (5)  levies  placed  out¬ 
side  the  limitation  prior  to  that  date  by 
the  electors  of  a  taxing  district  for  a 
given  period  of  years  extending  beyond 
that  date. 

The  schedule  also  provides  that  all 
levies  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  or 
retirement  of  bonds  issued  or  author¬ 
ized  prior  to  January  1,  1931,  shall 
be  outside  the  limitation  to  any  extent 
necessary  to  equalize  any  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  taxable  property  avail¬ 
able  for  such  levies,  or  in  the  rate  on 
such  property,  which  might  be  effected 
by  laws  passed  in  the  future,  even  if 
such  levies  have  previously  been  inside 
the  limitation.  However,  it  seems  that 
after  January  1,  1931,  all  new  levies 
whether  for  current  operation  or  for 
debt  purposes  (with  the  exception  of 
those  which  may  be  provided  for  in  the 
charter  of  a  municipal  corporation), 
and  all  renewals  of  voted  levies  for  cur¬ 
rent  operation  which  have  expired, 
must  either  come  inside  or  be  voted 
outside  the  limitation  by  the  people. 

Therefore  it  appears  that  within  a 
few  years,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
levies  which  need  to  be  voted  outside 
the  limitation  are  likely  to  be  even 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  before 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  This 
will  almost  certainly  be  true  if  decreases 
in  revenue  from  personal  property  are 
experienced  under  a  scheme  of  classi¬ 
fication  and  if  no  other  important 
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methods  of  raising  revenue  are  put  into 
operation.  Let  us  now  turn  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  tax  rates  which  the 
local  taxing  districts  of  Ohio  actually 
found  it  necessary  to  place  outside  the 
statutory  limitation  of  15  mills  in  the 
year  1928. 


accountant.  The  figures  in  Table  II 
represent  every  school  district,  every 
township,  every  municipality,  and  every 
county  in  Ohio,  under  several  headings. 

The  figures  which  are  listed  in  the 
last  three  columns  of  Table  II  show 
that  of  the  1,986  school  districts  with- 


TABLE  II 


Summary  of  Data  Concerning  Tax  Levies  outside  the  Fifteen-Mill  Limitation  in  1928  in 
All  School  Districts,  Townships,  Municipalities,  and  Counties  in  Ohio 


Total  Levies  j 

Grand 

Types  op  Taxing  District 

1  By  Without  By  Without 

By  1 

Without 

1  Total 

Levy 

Vote  Vote  Vote  Vote 

Vote 

Vote 

*  Each  median  presented  in  this  table  represents  only  those  taxinK  districts  which  actually  car¬ 
ried  levies  of  the  type  indicated  by  the  particular  column  heading.  Districts  having  no  such  levies 
were  left  out  of  account. 


Table  II  presents  a  rather  complete  in  the  county  districts  of  Ohio  in  1928: 
summary  of  these  data  as  collected  and  ( 1 )  71  percent  or  1 ,409  districts  had 
tabulated  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  school  levies  of  some  kind  outside  the 
Rates  outside  the  limitation  were  ob-  limitation  by  vote  of  the  people,  with  a 
tained  directly  from  the  tax-rate  sheets  median  levy  of  3.6  mills;  (2)  16  per¬ 
illed  by  county  auditors  in  the  office  of  cent  or  319  districts  had  school  levies 
the  Tax  Commission  of  Ohio  and  ap-  outside  the  limitation  without  vote,  with 
proved  by  the  Commission’s  special  a  median  of  0.6  mills;  and  (3)  74  per- 
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cent  or  1,477  districts  had  school  levies 
outside  the  limitation  either  by  vote  or 
without  a  vote,  with  a  median  of  3.6. 

Of  the  93  city  school  districts  in 
1928,  91  percent  or  85  districts  had 
school  levies  outside  the  limitation  by 
vote,  with  a  median  of  4.0  mills.  Fifty- 
four  percent  or  50  districts  had  school 
levies  outside  the  limitation  without 
vote,  with  a  median  of  0.5  mills;  and 
95  percent  or  88  districts  had  school 
levies  outside  the  limitation  either  by 
vote  or  without  vote,  with  a  median 
of  4.3  mills. 

Of  the  5 1  exempted-village  school 
districts  in  1928,  96  percent  or  49 
districts  had  school  levies  outside  the 
limitation  by  vote,  with  a  median  of  4.3 
mills;  55  percent  or  28  districts 
had  school  levies  outside  the  limitation 
without  vote,  with  a  median  of  0.5 
mills;  and  98  percent  or  50  dis¬ 
tricts  had  school  levies  outside  the 
limitation  either  by  vote  or  without 
vote,  with  a  median  of  4.5  mills. 

We  may  summarize  this  situation  for 
all  school  districts  as  follows;  Of  the 
total  of  2,130  districts  in  Ohio  in  1928, 
72  percent  or  1,543  districts  had 
school  levies  outside  the  limitation  by 
vote;  19  percent  or  397  districts  had 
school  levies  outside  the  limitation 
without  vote ;  and  7  6  percent  or  1,615 
districts  had  school  levies  outside  the 
limitation  either  by  vote  or  without. 

This  summary  of  data  for  the  school 
districts  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur¬ 
poses.  Besides  the  local  levies  already 
noted  in  Table  II,  there  was  in  1928, 
and  still  is  in  1929,  a  state-wide  levy  of 
0.25  mills  outside  the  limitation  for 
interest  and  retirement  of  World  War 
compensation  bonds.  This  levy  is  at 
present  in  effect  without  vote  of  the 


people,  having  been  provided  for  by 
special  legislative  enactment. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  presented  in 
Table  II,  a  compilation  has  been  made 
of  tax  rates  for  all  purposes  combined  in 
all  taxing  districts  and  undivided  parts 
of  taxing  districts  in  a  random  sampling 
of  ten  Ohio  counties  in  1928.  These 
results  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
In  the  553  such  subdivisions,  the  range 
of  total  rates  outside  the  15 -mill 
limitation  for  all  purposes  was  from 
0.01  mills  to  19.9  mills,  with  a  median 
of  6.4  mills.  Three-fourths  of  these 
rates  equalled  or  exceeded  4.1  mills, 
and  one-fourth  of  them  equalled  or 
exceeded  8.6  mills.  In  the  same  553 
subdivisions,  the  range  of  grand  total 
rates  for  all  purposes,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  limitation,  was  from  9.0 
mills  to  33.9  mills,  with  a  median  of 
20.3  mills.  Three-fourths  of  these 
rates  equalled  or  exceeded  18.1  mills, 
and  twenty-five  percent  equalled  or 
exceeded  22.7  mills. 

In  the  light  of  these  data,  it  seems 
that  the  question  may  fairly  be  raised 
as  to  whether  a  limitation  of  1 5  mills  is 
not  too  low  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
machinery  of  local  government  must 
continue  to  operate  by  some  means  or 
other,  and  with  the  cost  of  schools  and 
other  public  services  apparently  increas¬ 
ing  steadily  from  year  to  year,  it  seems 
that  even  greater  revenues  must  be 
obtained  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
Proponents  of  the  proposed  tax  amend¬ 
ment  assert  that  classification  would 
help  to  make  possible  such  needed  in¬ 
creases  in  revenue. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  if  owners  of  real  property  were 
given  reason  to  believe  that  equity  and 
justice  had  miscarried  in  the  process  of 
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reorganizing  the  state’s  tax  system, 
they  might  rise  up  and  refuse  to  vote 
for  extra  levies  which  they  alone  might 
be  compelled  to  bear.  Such  action  on 
their  part  might,  as  our  data  indicate, 
precipitate  an  exceedingly  serious  finan¬ 
cial  situation.  It  appears  that,  although 
all  types  of  local  governmental  units 
would  suffer  considerably  under  such 
circumstances,  the  school  districts  of  the 
state  would  probably  suffer  more  than 
the  other  types  of  units. 

Ohio  has  had  a  policy  of  tax  limita¬ 
tion  since  1859,  and  from  1911  to 
1919  it  experimented  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  rigid  and  enforceable  form  of 
restriction  under  the  Smith  one-percent 
law  of  1911.  This  law  proved  to  be 
inadequate  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
After  a  good  deal  of  makeshift  legis¬ 
lation  had  been  superimposed  upon  it, 
the  original  law  was  finally  repealed  in 
1927,  and  a  new  measure  was  enacted 
raising  the  limitation  to  15  mills.  The 
significant  fact  in  regard  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Smith  law  is  that,  although 
it  did  succeed  in  materially  restricting 
the  growth  of  local  revenue,  it  failed 
to  prevent  large  and  apparently  neces¬ 
sary  increases  in  public  expenditures.® 
Among  the  disastrous  results  of  this 
policy  of  limitation  on  tax  rates  were 
the  following:  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  public  debt  through  the  issuance 
of  deficiency  bonds  and  bonds  for 
strictly  current  purposes;  scrimping  of 
the  revenue  of  sinking  funds;  the 

*  Atkinson,  R.  C.  The  Effects  of  Tax  Limi¬ 
tation  upon  Local  Finance  in  Ohio,  1911  to 
1922.  Cleveland,  1923.  pp.  115-17.  (Published 
privately) 


depletion  of  sinking  funds  through  con¬ 
fession  of  judgment  on  current  obliga¬ 
tions;  and  the  outright  diversion  of 
bond  funds  for  the  payment  of  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  in  direct  violation  of  law. 

Finally,  regardless  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  tax  limitation  in  general, 
there  is  considerable  question  as  to 
whether  such  restrictions  should  have 
a  place  in  a  state  constitution.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  conditions  of  local  finance 
change  too  rapidly  and  are  too  various 
in  different  localities  to  conform  to  a 
more  or  less  rigid  tax  restriction  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to 
re-emphasize  the  fact  that  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  cer¬ 
tain  facts  which  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  legislative  and  administrative 
effects  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
tax  amendment.  It  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  to  forecast  these  effects  accur¬ 
ately,  but  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
voter  will  desire  to  form  his  judgment 
on  the  basis  of  such  available  informa¬ 
tion  as  seems  to  him  to  cast  light  on 
the  possible  and  probable  outcomes  of 
the  measure.  This  discussion  has 
raised  many  questions;  the  reader  must 
formulate  his  own  answers  to  them. 

fry 

Correlation  of  hand-writing  and  in¬ 
telligence. — This  study  of  college 
Freshmen  is  intended  to  measure  the 
relation  between  the  hand-writing  and 
intelligence.  Mr.  Wilson  will  use 
the  individual’s  score  on  the  Ohio  State 
University  Intelligence  Test  as  the 
means  of  rating  intelligence. 
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John  Dewey 

In  New  York  City,  this  past  week, 
certain  meetings  were  held  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  intelligent  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  country.  These  meetings 
were  commemorative  of  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  John  Dewey,  America’s 
foremost  philosopher.  One  of  these 
meetings  was  devoted  to  Dewey’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  education,  another  to  his 
influence  on  philosophy,  and  a  third  to 
his  influence  on  our  social  and  political 
life.  The  program  of  meetings  was  a 
fitting  and  timely  tribute  to  the  man 
who  is  becoming 

increasingly  recognized  at  home  as  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  pervasive  influences 
in  American  life.  It  may  very  well  turn 
out  that  when  the  industrial  and  technical 
achievements  of  this  generation  will  have 
ceased  to  be  novelties,  the  most  striking 
permanent  contribution  of  our  time  will 
be  the  work  of  a  man  whose  early  fame 
came  through  a  theory  of  education,  des¬ 
tined  to  have  immense  practical  influence, 
and  whose  later  metaphysical  work  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  revolution  in  the  whole  en¬ 
terprise  of  philosophy.^ 

To  most  readers  of  this  Bulletin  the 

*Irwin,  Edman.  The  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine,  October  13,  1929. 
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name  of  Dewey  is  associated  with  the 
type  of  educational  procedure  which, 
in  Dewey’s  phrase,  makes  education 
not  a  preparation  for  living  but  a  form 
of  living.  This  revolutionary  concep¬ 
tion  of  education  was  applied  to  school¬ 
room  practice  in  Dewey’s  famous  ex¬ 
perimental  school  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century.  It  has 
since  borne  fruit  in  the  thinking  of  our 
professional  educators  and  in  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  numerous  experimental  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  turn  has  modified  procedure 
in  our  public  schools  to  a  degree  that 
is  scarcely  realized  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  teaching  profession  or  by  the 
general  public.  If  the  children  of 
America  could  realize  how  Dewey 
has  promoted  their  happiness,  in  school 
and  out,  his  position  as  the  foremost 
saint  of  childhood  would  be  secure. 

As  interpreted  by  some  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  Dewey’s  doctrine  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  form  of  living  has  meant  an 
endorsement  of  unrestricted  freedom; 
and  all  restraint  or  direction  of  child 
activity  has  been  viewed  as  a  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  interpretation 
completely  overlooks  Dewey’s  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
guidance,  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
his  educational  philosophy.  Dewey’s 
conception  of  freedom  is  not  merely  a 
return  to  Rousseau,  but  it  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  an  attempt  to  reinterpret 
human  experience  by  modern  science. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
a  few  paragraphs,  to  give  even  a  rough 
outline  of  Dewey’s  basic  philosophy. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
Dewey’s  creative  work  in  educational 
philosophy  traces  back  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  modern  science  is  a  challenge 
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to  our  whole  traditional  mode  of  think-  of  the  school;  and,  conversely,  if  an 


ing  and  outlook.  Events  have  abun¬ 
dantly  fulfilled  this  prophetic  insight, 
particularly  during  recent  years.  We 
are  all  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  living  in  a  period  of  changing 
standards,  that  the  home,  the  church, 
and  the  state  do  not  exercise  the  au¬ 
thority  of  old.  What  is  not  so  clearly 
recognized  is  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  passing  phase  or  phenomenon 
of  the  times,  due  perhaps  to  the  war 
or  to  the  process  of  economic  readjust¬ 
ment,  but  that  it  is  of  a  far  more  fun¬ 
damental  character.  What  science  has 
done  to  change  the  external  conditions 
of  living  is  fairly  obvious;  what  it  has 
done  to  compel  a  change  in  outlook 
or  in  program  of  living  is  less  obvious 
but  of  far  greater  importance.  In 
interpreting  the  spiritual  or  human 
meaning  of  science,  Dewey  has  been 
a  pioneer,  and  his  work  ranks  among 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  our 
modern  civilization. 

The  applications  of  Dewey’s  phi¬ 
losophy  to  education  may  perhaps  be 
grouped  under  three  heads.  First, 
there  is  the  conception  of  thinking  as 
growing  out  of  confusion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  as  consisting  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  experience  in  furtherance 
of  a  purpose.  This  conception  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  intelligence  is 
set  forth  in  the  volume  entitled  Hoiv 
We  Think  and  is  basic  to  the  school¬ 
room  procedures  which  draw  their  in¬ 
spiration  from  Dewey’s  philosophy. 

There  is,  also,  the  dependence  of 
thinking  on  free  communication,  and 
the  consequent  interdependence  of 
school  and  society.  If  the  school  is 
to  function  effectively,  it  must  bear 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  life  outside 


ideal  social  order  is  to  be  realized,  the 
school  must  create  the  need  and  the 
demand  for  full  and  free  access  to  the 
intellectual  resources  of  civilization. 

Third,  there  is  the  organization 
of  the  whole  school  program  around 
the  basic  idea  of  portraying  the  place 
of  intelligence  in  human  living.  If 
this  is  done  effectively,  it  leads  inev¬ 
itably  into  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  the  authority  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  conduct  is  regulated 
and  thus  provides  a  basis  for  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  conduct.  In  his  Democracy 
and  Education  Dewey  provides  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education  that  is  at  the  same 
time  a  philosophy  of  life. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Dewey’s 
influence  on  American  education  has 
been  more  on  the  side  of  method  than 
on  the  side  of  basic  ideals.  These  two 
cannot  be  divorced,  but  there  has  been, 
so  far,  a  disparity  of  emphasis.  As 
time  goes  on  this  disparity  will  be  cor¬ 
rected,  and  we  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  conscious  of  our  obligation  to 
the  great  philosopher.  To  quote  again 
from  the  writer  previously  mentioned, 
Dewey  is  the  prophet  of  intelligence  and 
freedom  in  a  world  of  science  and  ma¬ 
chines.  He  has  already  affected  seriously 
politics  and  education.  He  is  beginning 
to  affect  religion  and  poetry  as  well.  And 
though  he  has  disciples  by  thousands  in 
China,  Russia,  Mexico  and  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  his  philosophy  is  as  American  as  it 
is  prophetic  and  universal. 

B.  H.  Bode 

Objectives  in  Reading 

Laura  Zirbes 

These  two  volumes  are  Mr.  Wiley’s 
latest  additions  to  his  “Silent  Reading 
and  Study  Series”  intended  chiefly  for 
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the  use  of  teachers  in  training  and  serv¬ 
ice.^  The  systematic  use  of  cross  ref¬ 
erences  indicates  that  the  two  volumes 
are  to  be  used  together.  A  full  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  field  of  reading 
would  thus  necessitate  the  use  of  at 
least  one  additional  book  devoted  to  the 
phases  of  reading  not  comprehended 
under  silent  reading  and  study. 

A  prodigious  amount  of  analysis  has 
been  made  in  preparing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  list  of  specific  objectives  and  in  ap¬ 
plying  principles  to  the  construction  of 
over  five  hundred  specific  practice  ex¬ 
ercises.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder, 
however,  whether  abiding  attitudes 
toward  reading  as  a  life  activity  can  be 
expected  to  eventuate  from  the  liberal 
apportionment  of  time  and  emphasis 
to  specific  training  in  reading  skills 
which  this  author  proposes.  Almost 
any  genuinely  purposeful  reading  ac¬ 
tivity  in  life  or  in  the  school  is  an  inte¬ 
gration  of  a  whole  array  of  specific 
abilities  and  attitudes  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  jointly  by  the  nature  of  the 
selection,  the  particular  situation,  and 
the  reader’s  interest  or  purpose. 

After  contemplating  the  amazing 
list  of  specific  practice  exercises  recom¬ 
mended  here  one  cannot  but  fear  lest 
teachers  should  get  so  involved  in  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  program 
of  specific  practice  exercises  in  silent 
reading,  that  they  would  fail  to  provide 
due  place  for  reading  experiences  in 
which  abilities  developed  in  this  way 
may  function  in  combination  naturally. 
Such  functional,  natural  use  of  reading 
is  a  significant  and  essential  type  of 

^  Wiley,  J.  A.  Silent  Reading  and  Study  Ob¬ 
jectives  and  Principles,  1927,  308  pp.  Also, 
Practice  Exercises  in  Silent  Reading  and  Study. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
1928.  368  pp. 


“practice”  which,  because  of  its  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  methods  of  specific  for¬ 
mal  training,  gives  more  promise  of 
carryover  to  life  situations.  Specific 
training  exercises  are  essentially  preven¬ 
tive  or  remedial.  As  such  they  should 
not  be  neglected.  Specific  practice, 
however,  should  grow  out  of  the  pupil’s 
realization  of  the  practical  need  for 
specific  abilities  as  means  rather  than 
ends.  This  should  be  followed  by 
guided  use,  and  then  by  challenging 
opportunities  for  reading  activities  in 
which  the  reader  is  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  his 
abilities,  but  rather*  with  some  interest 
or  purpose,  the  attainment  of  which 
involves,  among  other  things,  self- 
directed  reading  of  worth-while  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  free  functioning  of  an 
appropriate  sequence  of  reading  abilities 
as  means  to  that  end.  Such  experiences 
deserve  more  emphasis  and  recognition. 

The  first  of  these  two  books  deals 
particularly  with  the  principles  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  silent  reading,  and  the  other 
with  their  application.  In  such  an  in¬ 
clusive  array  of  practice  exercises  as  is 
presented  in  the  second  book  it  goes 
without  saying  that  few  have  been 
validated  experimentally.  Many  of  the 
suggestions  are  excellent,  but  some  are 
of  such  doubtful  value  that  their  omis¬ 
sion  would  improve  the  books. 

Determining  the  criteria  for  a  good, 
motion  ficture. — Mr.  Dale  proposes  in 
this  study  to  analyze  the  criteria  of  a 
good  motion  picture  set  up  by  critics, 
parents,  children,  and  others,  to  evalu¬ 
ate  these  criteria,  and  in  this  way  to 
provide  the  intelligent  movie-goer  with 
a  set  of  standards  by  which  to  judge 
the  pictures  which  he  sees. 
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Projects  for  1929-30 


Minimum  essentials  in  high-school 
mathematics. — W.  K.  Wilson  pro¬ 
poses  in  this  study  to  determine  the 
minimum  essentials  of  high-school 
mathematics  which  college  Freshmen 
need  in  order  successfully  to  carry 
courses  in  freshman  and  sophomore 
chemistry  and  such  courses  in  sopho¬ 
more  physics  as  are  not  preceded  by 
freshman  mathematics.  This  study 
will  also  involve  the  development  of 
“pretests”  and  practice  exercises  for 
high-school  Seniors  expecting  to  enter 
college  and  to  take  work  in  chemistry 
and  physics. 

The  major  objec^es  of  a  college  of 
liberal  arts. — An  adequate  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  achievement  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  depends  upon  the  evidence  of 
their  attainment  or  non-attainment  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  college. 
Hence,  in  this  study  Mr.  Tyler  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  collect,  analyze,  and  evaluate 
the  major  objectives  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts.  The  objectives  set  forth 
in  college  bulletins,  in  the  addresses 
and  writings  of  educators  and  laymen, 
and  those  obtained  by  interview  with 
parents,  students,  and  laymen  will  be 
noted.  Specific  professional  and  vo¬ 
cational  objectives  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  study  but  will  be  treated 
in  a  later  project.  The  final  report 
will  consist  of  a  classified  list  of  objec¬ 
tives  evaluated  by  faculties,  parents, 
students,  and  laymen. 

Methods  for  testing  vocabulary. — 
An  examination  of  word  studies  reveals 
widely  different  methods  for  testing 


the  pupil’s  vocabulary.  Undoubtedly, 
the  choice  of  a  method  is  dependent 
upon  the  type  of  response  which  the 
pupil  is  expected  to  make  in  the  typical 
situation,  for  instance,  speaking  the  word 
or  getting  the  meaning  of  the  para¬ 
graph  in  which  the  word  is  used.  In 
this  study,  the  types  of  responses  which 
pupils  are  expected  to  make  will  be 
collected,  and  tests  for  these  vocabulary 
situations  constructed.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  different  types  of  vocab¬ 
ulary  tests  thus  constructed  will  be 
correlated  by  Mr.  Tyler  to  determine 
whether  a  few  types  will  adequately 
serve  for  typical  vocabulary  studies. 

Suffly  and  demand  of  teachers. — 
Last  year  preliminary  studies  were 
made  and  certain  techniques  were  set 
up  for  comparing  supply  with  demand 
in  the  various  fields  of  teaching.  The 
work  included  a  fairly  detailed  study  of 
supply  and  demand  in  one  county  in 
Ohio  and  considerable  study  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  it  affects  inexperienced  teach¬ 
ers.  During  the  next  year  this  study 
will  be  extended  to  all  high-school 
teachers  in  the  state. 

The  three  major  parts  will  in¬ 
clude:  (1)  an  analysis  of  the  supply 
of  teachers  in  each  field,  including  a 
study  of  graduates  of  teacher-training 
institutions,  teachers  coming  to  Ohio 
from  other  states,  and  teachers  enter¬ 
ing  teaching  from  other  occupations; 
(2)  an  analysis  of  the  demand  for  ad¬ 
ditional  teachers  in  Ohio  high  schools 
by  means  of  a  tabulation  of  new  posi¬ 
tions  and  an  analysis  of  the  subjects 
taught  by  these  “new”  teachers;  (3) 
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a  comparison  of  the  supply  data  with 
the  demand  data  to  see  what  the  re¬ 
lationship  is  in  each  subject  and  com¬ 
bination  of  subjects  between  these  two 
factors.  From  this  comparison  it  is 
hoped  to  make  a  table  showing  the 
relative  chances  of  securing  a  position 
in  specific  fields  and  to  begin  procedure 
for  predicting  supply  and  demand  four 
years  in  advance. 

The  co-operation  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  makes  this  study 
possible.  Study  in  the  elementary  field 
is  being  made  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Foster, 
Research  Director  of  the  Ohio  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

Construction  of  tests  for  college 
zoology. — In  this  co-operative  project 
with  the  Department  of  Zoology  of 
Ohio  State  University,  tests  will  be 
constructed  for  each  of  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  agreed  upon  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Department.  An  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  measure  several 
objectives  not  commonly  included  in 
published  tests,  such  as  accurate  and 
definite  observation  of  zoological  phe¬ 
nomena,  careful  verification  of  con¬ 
clusions,  the  arrangement  of  data  into 
logical  sequences,  use  of  accurate  ter¬ 
minology,  laboratory  skills,  bibliograph¬ 
ical  skills,  and  application  of  principles. 
The  tests  will  be  tried  out  and  revised 
to  meet  the  classroom  and  laboratory 
situations  in  the  University  if  their 
validity  and  reliability  prove  adequate. 
This  project  is  to  be  carried  by  Mr. 
Tyler. 

Statistics  for  readers  of  educational 
fublications. — The  usual  course  in 
elementary  statistics  has  been  formu¬ 
lated  for  students  who  will  be  calcu¬ 


lating  statistical  measures.  There  is  a 
demand  for  a  course  for  those  who 
read  educational  publications  but  do 
little  or  no  statistical  computation.  This 
study  is  planned  to  construct  such  a 
course.  Educational  publications  will 
be  analyzed  to  determine  the  common 
terms  used  and  the  important  inter¬ 
pretative  operations  which  the  reader 
must  perform  to  understand  the  con¬ 
tent  and  to  evaluate  it  intelligently. 
To  teach  students  the  meaning  of  these 
statistical  terms  and  their  true  signifi¬ 
cance  will  be  the  objectives  of  the 
course.  Mr.  Tyler  proposes  to  collect 
the  content  of  the  course,  organize  the 
subject-matter,  and  prepare  class  exer¬ 
cises  before  the  project  is  completed. 

Education  for  -prospective  college 
teachers. — A  committee  composed  of 
the  faculty  members  of  the  School  of 
Education  will  outline  procedures  for  a 
course  which  will  be  of  use  to  prospec¬ 
tive  college  teachers.  This  course  will 
probably  be  offered  by  the  graduate 
school.  Difficulty  studies  which  have 
already  been  made  in  this  field  will  be 
utilized  in  the  construction  of  a  course. 

The  extent  and  disposition  of  finan¬ 
cial  proposals  to  be  submitted  by  Ohio 
boards  of  education  at  the  November, 
1929,  election. — Each  year  several 
hundred  financial  propositions  involv¬ 
ing  school  bond  issues  and  special  levies 
are  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
state.  To  secure  some  index  of  the 
support  accorded  education,  inquiries 
have  been  sent  to  all  school  districts 
in  the  state  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  proposals  submitted  at  the  Novem¬ 
ber,  1929,  election. 

Immediately  following  the  election. 
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requests  will  be  sent  to  all  districts  sub¬ 
mitting  either  bond  issues  or  special 
levies  asking  information  on  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  proposals,  together  with 
the  percentage  of  the  total  vote  cast 
favoring  each  proposition.  By  contin¬ 
uing  this  procedure,  data  for  compar¬ 
ative  purposes  will  be  secured. 

A  curriculum  for  public-health  direc¬ 
tors. — This  study  (Project  133)  was 
begun  by  D.  A.  Hindman  last  year 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charters. 
In  general,  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  activities  of  public-health 
directors  in  Ohio  are  being  completed 
and  scored  for  frequency.  The  steps 
that  remain  to  be  accomplished  are: 
(a)  scoring  for  importance;  (b)  selec¬ 
tion  of  topics  to  be  included  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  public-health  directors; 
and  (c)  the  working  out  of  a  syllabus 
of  courses  with  the  assistance  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  faculty  and  the 
Department  of  School  Administration. 

Personnel  activities. — At  the  behest 
of  the  American  Council  of  Education 
Mr.  Cowley  will  review  the  personnel 
activities  undertaken  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  findings  will  undoubtedly 
take  up  an  eight-  or  ten-thousand-word 
report  which  will  be  effective  not  only 
for  the  American  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  but  also  for  our  own  use  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  present  status. 

College  of  education  curricula. — 
The  study  was  undertaken  last  year  by 
R.  D.  Bennett  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Charters.  A  report,  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1929,  has  been  filed.  The 
next  immediate  steps  will  be  worked 
out  in  conference  with  Mr.  Dale,  Mr. 


Bennett,  and  the  curriculum-reorgani¬ 
zation  committee. 

C urricula  for  public-health  nurses. — 
This  is  a  project  similar  to  the  study 
of  curriculum  for  public-health  direc¬ 
tors.  Further  work  upon  it  awaits  the 
selection  of  a  person  to  carry  on  the 
study.  The  techniques,  in  general,  will 
parallel  those  of  the  study  of  the  duties 
of  public-health  directors. 

Perfecting  techniques  for  raising 
children's  standards  of  taste  in  motion 
pictures. — After  desirable  standards  for 
motion-picture  criticism  have  been 
formulated,  experiments  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  children’s  tastes  in  motion  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  elevated. 

Analysis  of  the  content  of  motion 
pictures. — The  purpose  of  this  study 
is  to  develop  a  technique  by  which  the 
content  of  motion  pictures  may  be 
analyzed.  Methods  for  analyzing  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  content  have  already  been 
formulated.  Mr.  Dale  will  direct  this 
project. 

T otal  teaching  load  and  the  quality  of 
instruction. — The  studies  that  have 
been  made  in  the  secondary  field  have 
related  to  class-size  only  and  have 
taken  the  single  class  as  the  basis  for 
comparison.  The  evidence  thus  far 
indicates  that  size  of  class  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  total  teaching  load  is  not 
the  determining  factor  in  instruction. 

This  project  seeks  to  find  whether 
a  given  teacher  can  teach  all  large 
classes  as  effectively  as  all  small  classes. 
In  other  words,  the  purpose  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  the  total  teaching 
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load.  Teachers  will  work  by  pairs, 
one  taking  all  large  classes  and  the 
other  all  small  classes  the  first  semester 
with  the  conditions  reversed  the  second 
semester.  A  series  of  achievement 
tests  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  first  semester  and  again 
at  the  close  of  the  second  semester. 

School-building  survey  for  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. — In  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Springfield  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  is  making  a  compre¬ 
hensive  school-building  survey  and 
program  for  that  city  covering  a  ten- 
year  period.  In  this  survey  particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  of  sufficient  flexi¬ 
bility  to  provide  for  changing  conditions 
not  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Land  grants  for  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity. — The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
show  the  source,  amount,  management, 
disposal  of  and  legislation  affecting 
lands  granted  to  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  since  its  establishment.  The 
study  is  based  upon  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Documents  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Congressional  Land 
Laws,  the  State  Auditor’s  Reports,  and 
the  University  Reports. 

Recommended  standard  list  of  scien¬ 
tific  equipment. — The  recommended 
lists  published  by  the  twenty-three  com¬ 
panies  handling  scientific  apparatus  will 
furnish  the  original  list  to  be  sent  to 
teachers  of  these  subjects  in  high  school, 
who  will  be  asked  to  check  the  items 
on  the  list  which  they  consider  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects 
to  classes  of  25  pupils.  From  the  re¬ 
plies  obtained,  a  recommended  stand¬ 


ard  list  will  be  compiled  by  including 
all  items  receiving  a  rating  by  one-half 
or  more  of  the  teachers  reporting. 

An  interview  manual. — Mr.  Cow¬ 
ley  will  attempt  to  evolve  an  interview 
manual  to  be  used  by  the  junior  deans 
and  the  instructors  of  the  interview 
sections.  The  plan  is  to  bring  together 
for  the  ready  reference  of  junior  deans 
and  interview-section  instructors  the 
best-known  techniques  for  rapidly  con¬ 
summating  their  business  with  students. 
It  is  hoped  the  manual  will  include  the 
data  concerning  techniques  of  effective 
interviews  and  other  factors  that  enter 
into  efficient  interview  work. 

A  study  of  the  difficulty  of  words  in 
ThorndikAs  Teacher* s  Word  Book. — 
The  first  step  in  attacking  this  problem 
will  be  to  formulate  a  method  of  test¬ 
ing  children’s  understanding  of  words. 
When  a  satisfactory  method  has  been 
secured,  pupils  in  the  eighth,  sixth,  and 
fourth  grades  in  city,  village,  and  rural 
schools  will  be  tested  on  the  words  in 
the  Thorndike  Word  Book.  Mr.  Dale 
is  directing  this  study. 

Economics  for  children. — ^The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the 
economic  activities  carried  on  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  deficiencies  which  exist  in 
their  training  at  the  various  age  levels. 
A  master  list  of  the  difficulties  which 
parents  have  in  the  financial  training 
of  children  will  be  formulated  by  Mr. 
Dale,  and  the  best  methods  for  meet¬ 
ing  these  difficulties  will  be  ascertained. 

The  junior  college. — Last  year  a 
study  was  made  of  266  high  schools  in 
the  North  Central  Association  and  44 
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junior  colleges  distributed  throughout 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  criteria  for  the  establishment  of 
junior  colleges.  This  study  has  been 
completed,  and  tentative  criteria  have 
been  set  up. 

A  somewhat  similar  study  will  be 
carried  on  this  year  restricted  to  Ohio. 
In  addition  to  phases  covered  in  the 
previous  study,  some  attention  will  be 
given  to  legal  aspects  of  the  junior- 
college  problem. 


Du^s  of  school  administrators. — 
This  study  was  begun  by  Miss  Florence 
Morgan.  The  steps  to  be  taken  de¬ 
pend  upon  her  report,  which  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  It  is  likely  that 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  will  be 
the  evaluation  of  the  administrator’s 
duties  for  frequency,  importance,  diffi¬ 
culty  of  learning,  and  adaptability  to 
learning  through  classroom  instruction. 
Mr.  Dale  will  work  on  this  project  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Charters. 


Educational  Readings  ^ 


Nelson,  Esther  Marion.  “Student  Teaching 
in  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  at 
Salisbury,”  Educational  Administration  ..nd 
Supervision,  15:457-67,  September,  1929. 

The  student  teacher  at  Salisbury  Normal 
School  is  gradually  introduced  to  teaching  duties 
through  the  following  stages:  observation,  par¬ 
ticipation,  individual  teaching,  group  teaching, 
room  teaching  in  a  full  grade,  and  complete 
responsibility  in  a  one-teacher  rural  school. 
These  are  distributed  over  a  period  of  three 
tarms.  At  the  completion  of  practice  teaching, 
two  summariiing  and  integrating  courses— cur¬ 
riculum  construction  and  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion — are  offered.  The  plan  which  has  been 
organized  and  is  directed  by  Miss  Edna  Marshall, 
the  supervisor  of  training  at  Salisbury,  repre¬ 
sents  a  technique  that  is  well  worth  further  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Davis,  Robert  A.  “The  Need  for  Guidance 
in  Orphan  Homes,”  Elementary  School  Jour¬ 
nal,  30:50-55,  September,  1929. 

One  thousand  fifty-one  children  in  six  orphan 
homes  located  in  central  Texas  were  given  intel¬ 
ligence  tests,  and  the  homes  were  investigated. 
The  Haggerty  Intelligence  Examination  showed 
that  36  peicent  of  the  children  had  intelligence 
quotients  below  80  and  60  percent  were  below 
normal.  The  Dearborn  Group  Intelligence  test 
showed  48  percent  below  normal.  Only  ten  and 
five  percent  respectively  were  found  above  nor¬ 
mal  by  the  two  tests.  “The  average  orphan  is 
mentally  subnormal  and  practically  none  are 
likely  to  attend  college.” 

“There  it  no  definite  and  purposeful  attempt 
to  train  them  scientifically  in  types  of  occupa¬ 


tions  which  they  will  most  certainly  enter  when 
they  leave  the  institutions.”  The  author  presents 
the  need  for  a  more  definite  program  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  guidance  especially  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  for  more  definite  up-to- 
date  social,  physical,  and  vocational  records. 

Edwards,  I.  N.  “Tort  Liability  of  School  Dis- 
tiRCts,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  30:34-50, 
September,  1929. 

An  analysis  of  the  liability  of  school  districts 
for  personal  injuries  due  to  carelessness  or  neg¬ 
ligence  of  officers,  agents,  or  employees  of  such 
districts  is  found  in  this  article.  The  author 
finds  that  in  the  absence  of  statutory  regulations 
school  districts  are  generally  held  not  liable  for 
injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  their 
officers,  agents,  or  employees.  Numerous  cases 
show  the  rulings  and  reasoning  of  the  courts  in 
such  cases.  Mr.  Edwards  questions  the  equity 
of  relieving  public  corporations  of  liability  which 
private  organizations  would  have  to  meet.  The 
common-law  phases  of  the  subject  are  quite  well 
presented.  A  companion  study  of  the  statutory 
laws  regarding  tort  liability  of  school  districts 
would  also  be  worth  while. 

Marsden,  R.  E.  “The  Intelligence  of  Children 
in  Some  Remote  Country  Schools,”  Forum  of 
Education,  1 :83-90,  June,  1929. 

From  the  democratic  standpoint,  children  who 
attend  remote  country  schools  should  be  given 
equal  educational  opportunities  with  city  children. 
Not  all  country  children,  however,  can  profit 
through  higher  forms  of  education.  To  deter¬ 
mine  what  children  could  profitably  enter  ad¬ 
vanced  schools,  R.  £.  Marsden  and  P.  L.  Gray 
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applied  the  Stanford>Binet  test  to  the  children 
in  thirteen  rural  schools  in  remote  regions  of 
England. 

The  results  show  that  a  considerable  number 
of  children  have  the  ability  to  continue  their 
education  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity.  The 
findings  indicate,  however,  that  the  percentage 
Is  not  as  high  as  In  the  more  populous  centers. 
The  study  reveals  a  need  for  extending  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  of  higher  education  more 
freely  to  the  remote  country  districts. 

Williams,  E.  I.  F.  “A  Course  in  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Treatment  of  Subject-Matter  in  His¬ 
tory,”  Educational  Administration  and  Super¬ 
vision,  15:410-18,  September,  1929. 

During  the  summer  of  1928,  Mr.  Williams 
presented  a  six-weeks  course  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  in  the  professionalized  treatment 
of  medieval  history.  A  high-school  textbook 
in  history  was  the  basic  text,  amplified  by  out¬ 
side  readings,  discussions,  and  reports  on  the 
significance  of  history,  method  of  presentation, 
sources  of  materials,  and  aims  and  outcomes. 
The  introduction  to  the  course  was  a  study  of 
the  aims  of  history  and  social  science  In  the 
schools.  Thus  a  motive  for  selection  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  subject-matter  in  terms  of  significance 
for  teaching  was  provided.  Fifteen  units  were 
then  studied  in  turn  with  the  students  maintain¬ 
ing  a  filing  system  of  materials  for  each  unit. 
From  the  standpoint  of  both  the  students  and 
the  Instructor,  the  course  was  influential  in 
revealing  new'  possibilities  in  co-ordinating 
subject-matter  and  methods. 

Birkelo,  Carl  P.  “What  Characteristics  in 
Teachers  Impress  Themselves  Most  upon  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  High  School  Students?”  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration  and  Supervision,  IS: 
453-56,  September,  1929. 

The  findings  reported  in  this  article  are  the 
result  of  a  questionnaire  from  614  college  stu¬ 
dents  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota. 
The  students  evaluated  the  trait  submitted  to 
them  and  chose  the  first  ten  in  Importance. 
They  also  indicated  the  sex,  age,  and  the  type 
of  teaching  engaged  in  by  their  favorite  teacher. 
The  teacher  reported  “best”  is  usually  a  woman 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  engaged  in 
high-school  teaching.  Seventy  percent  regard 
women  as  their  best  teachers.  The  fact  that 
the  majority  of  elementary-  and  high-school 
teachers  are  women  Is  duly  considered  by  the 
author  in  evaluating  the  findings.  Human  qual¬ 
ities  and  inspirational  elements  In  teaching  are 
stressed  although  teaching  ability  ranks  first  In 
importance.  In  presenting  his  data,  Mr.  Birkelo 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  reliability  of  the 
findings  may  be  somewhat  lessened  due  to  the 
reminiscent  character  of  the  study. 


PoTTHOFF,  Edward  F.  “The  Effectiveness  of 
Certain  Requirements  in  the  Selective  Admis¬ 
sion  of  College  Students,”  School  Revietc, 
37:519-30,  September,  1929. 

This  study  reported  by  Mr.  Potthoff  relates  to 
the  scholastic  progress  of  students  who  entered 
the  University  of  Chicago  as  Freshmen  in  1924. 
If  the  required  high-school  average  of  81.25  had 
been  raised,  a  large  number  of  failing  students 
would  have  been  denied  admittance,  but  many 
successful  students  would  also  have  been  barred. 
For  example,  if  the  entrance  requirements  had 
been  raised  to  an  average  of  83,  64  students 
would  have  been  excluded,  61  percent  of  whom 
actually  failed  later  and  39  percent  of  whom 
succeeded  in  their  college  work.  The  same  facts 
held  true  for  raising  the  minimum  score  re¬ 
quired  on  the  psychological  examination.  Marked 
deficiencies  were  found  in  the  earlier  training 
of  students  who  were  failing  in  college.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  the  ability  to  read — 
slowness  and  inaccuracy  in  reading  occurring 
more  often  than  any  other  deficiencies.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  Indicates  the  Inadequacy  of  high- 
school  marks  or  mental-test  scores  as  the  sole 
criteria  for  admission  to  college. 

Oates,  David  W.  “Left-handedness  in  Relation 
to  Speech  Defects,  Intelligence  and  Achieve¬ 
ment,”  Forum  of  Education,  7:91-105,  June, 
1929. 

One  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  study 
is  its  thoroughness.  The  subjects  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  were  4,176  boys,  nine  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Instead  of  relying  on  questions  and 
simple  observations  to  determine  right-  or  left- 
handedness,  definite  and  objective  tests  were  util¬ 
ized.  The  boys  were  observed  as  to  how  they 
wrote,  threw  balls,  or  manipulated  the  hammer. 
The  bl-manual  tests  employed  brooms,  cricket 
bats,  and  other  two-hand  Implements.  To  de¬ 
termine  peculiarities  of  sight,  telescopes  and  guns 
were  used.  On  the  basis  of  the  tests  5.4  percent 
were  sinistrals,  and  94.6  percent  dextrals. 

The  results  closely  agree  with  other  findings 
but  reveal  more  emphatically  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  are  mixed  types.  They  may  be 
left-handed  and  right-eyed  or  they  may  be  left- 
handed  in  uni-manual  activities  and  right-handed 
in  bl-manual  manipulations.  It  seems  that  left- 
handed  people  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
speech  defects  than  those  that  are  right-handed, 
the  proportion  is  four  to  one.  Furthermore 
speech  defects  are  more  prevalent  in  the  mixed- 
handedness  than  in  the  pure-handedness  types. 
“The  tendency  to  speech  disturbance  seems  fun¬ 
damentally  related  to  departure  from  uni-later- 
ality  of  function  in  the  native  organization  of 
the  nervous  system  which  expresses  itself  in 
mixed-handedness  and  crossing  between  eye  and 
hand.” 
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IN  PAPER  COVERS 

WooDRiNS,  Maxie,  and  Fleming,  Cecile.  Di¬ 
recting  Study  of  the  High  School  Pupils. 
New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1929.  133  pp. 

A  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Teachers’ 
College  Record,  have  been  reprinted  in  this 
pamphlet.  The  discussion  concerns  the  inadequacy 
of  .  the  early  study-training  techniques  which 
placed  major  emphasis  on  general  study  pro¬ 
cedures.  Evidence  is  presented  to  show  that  the 
present  tendency  is  to  train  pupils  successfully  to 
meet  specific  learning  situations.  The  pamphlet 
may  be  summarized  in  its  chapter  headings, 
namely:  Problems  in  Directing  Study  of  High- 
School  Pupils,  A  Partial  Bibliography  on  Study, 
A  Survey  of  Investigations  on  Study,  Diagnosis 
as  a  Basis  for  the  Direction  of  Study,  and  Train¬ 
ing  High-School  Pupils  in  Study  Procedures  with 
Emphasis  on  Reading.  Teachers  who  are  looking 
for  specific  techniques  to  be  used  in  remedying 
study  difficulties  will  find  assistance  here. 

Edgar  Dale 

Charters,  Jessie  A.  Bringing  Up  Children. 
Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University  Press, 
1929.  81  pp. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  a  radio  course 
of  nine  talks  given  by  the  author,  a  member  of 
the  adult-education  division  of  the  College  of 
Education  of  Ohio  State  University.  The  lec¬ 
tures  consider  the  training  of  children  from  the 
first  week  of  the  baby’s  life  through  his  adoles¬ 
cent  years  and  the  time  when  he  is  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  the  important  question,  “College  or  a 
Job?” 

Each  chapter  Is  prefaced  by  a  list  of  standard 
references  for  further  study.  Each  consists  of 
practical  discussion  of  one  period  of  the  child’s 
life,  often  with  a  list  of  definite  things  to  do 
and  with  examples  of  problems  that  have  been 
met  and  successfully  solved  by  mothers.  The 
whole  treatment  is  positive — things  to  do  take 
the  place  of  those  which  the  mother  should  not 
do.  The  whole  may  well  be  an  excellent  begin¬ 
ning  of  and  a  guide  for  a  study  of  child  care 
and  training. 

Dudley,  L.  Leland.  The  Location  of  City 
School  Plants.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1929.  128  pp. 

(Harvard  Bulletins  in  Education,  No.  14) 

The  three-fold  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
analyze  the  factors  involved  In  the  criteria 
which  should  govern  the  location  of  school 
buildings;  to  apply  these  principles  to  typical 
cases;  and  to  suggest  a  general  method  for  lo¬ 
cating  schools  in  an  ultimate  city-school  plant. 
Only  schools  organized  on  the  siz-three-three 
plan  are  considered  in  the  study. 


The  method  proposed  for  locating  attainable 
school  buildings  Is  based  upon  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Leland  In  locating  schools  in  six  large  cities. 
After  the  ideal  plant  is  located  It  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  incorporate  into  the  scheme  the  existing 
plants  which  are  to  be  retained.  Next,  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  unserved  areas  of  the  city 
with  tentative  boundary  lines  for  the  schools. 
Present  and  future  school  population  must  be 
studied  to  determine  the  probable  size  of  the 
schools  and  decisions  on  locations  of  schools 
must  be  occasionally  changed  to  provide  for 
optimum  sizes.  The  procedure  followed  is  gen¬ 
eral  enough  to  be  applied  In  locating  the  at¬ 
tainable  ultimate  school  plants  in  cities. 

T.  C.  Holy 

Inman,  James  Henry.  The  Training  of  Iowa 
High  School  Teachers  in  Relation  to  the  Sub¬ 
jects  They  Teach.  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  1928.  66  pp.  (University  of 

Iowa,  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  4,  No.  9) 
The  college  training  and  instructional  duties 
of  1,048  teachers  who  graduated  from  eleven 
Iowa  colleges  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  In¬ 
man.  An  analysis  was  made  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  training  of  these  teachers,  and  the 
total  number  of  subjects  taught  by  those  hav¬ 
ing  one,  two,  and  three  to  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  The  opinions  of  graduates  as  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  found  most  helpful  and  most  needed,  and 
the  opinions  of  professors  as  to  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  teaching  each  subject  in  high 
school  were  collected.  Wide  discrepancies  ap¬ 
peared  between  the  subjects  taught  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  prepared  for,  and  between  college  majors 
and  teaching  majors.  The  median  number  of 
subjects  taught  was  three;  and  the  number  in¬ 
creased  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  year  of 
teaching  experience.  Data  for  the  state  univer¬ 
sities  were  not  Included.  The  study  is  thorough, 
and  it  is  a  type  of  investigation  which  needs  to 
be  made  in  each  state. 

Earl  W.  Anderson 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

Lasker,  Bruno.  Race  Attitudes  in  Children. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929. 
xvi  -j-  394  pp. 

An  analysis  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to 
the  development  of  attitudes  of  children  toward 
persons  of  other  races,  together  with  suggestions 
for  modifying  these  attitudes  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Lasker.  The  numerous  illustrations  showing 
the  Influence  of  school,  home,  church,  and  other 
agencies  were  collected  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources.  Teachers,  sociologists,  settlement  work¬ 
ers,  parents,  and  social  workers  supplied  the 
raw  material  which  forms  the  basis  for  this 
study.  The  analysis  shows  forcibly  that  race 
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attitudes  are  the  result  of  training  and  environ¬ 
mental  influences  and  are  emotional  rather  than 
rational  experiences. 

In  Part  IV,  entitled  “How  May  Race  Atti¬ 
tudes  Be  Modified,”  the  author  formulates  ob¬ 
jectives  in  developing  children’s  attitudes  which 
he  believes  all  educators  would  accept.  A  con¬ 
structive  review  of  the  problems  presented  by 
these  objectives  is  given,  and  techniques  for  their 
solution  are  suggested.  Teachers,  sociologists, 
parents,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  problem 
of  international  understanding  as  dependent  upon 
race  attitudes  will  find  this  book  most  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  helpful. 

Amalie  K.  Nelson 

Holzinger,  K.  J.,  and  Mitchell,  B.C.  Exer¬ 
cise  Manual  on  Statistics.  Boston:  Ginn  and 
Company,  1929.  v  -|-  160  pp. 

There  has  been  a  need  for  an  adequate  lab¬ 
oratory  manual  for  statistics  courses.  The  text¬ 
books  have  not  included  adequate  problem  ma¬ 
terial  nor  adequate  directions  for  carrying  out 
the  necessary  computations  in  statistical  work. 
A  laboratory  manual  is  not  written  to  give  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  various  measures.  That 
is  left  to  the  textbook.  The  laboratory  manual 
is  concerned  with  the  actual  computational  work. 

The  manual  by  Holzinger  and  Mitchell  has 
detailed  directions  for  carrying  out  computa¬ 
tions;  it  has  adequate  exercise  material,  not  the 
“set-up”  problems  which  always  have  integral 
answers,  but  problems  that  seem  real.  They  are 
long  enough  to  give  a  sample  of  what  statistical 
work  really  is.  At  the  end  of  each  topic  there 
are  references  to  a  number  of  different  textbooks 
giving  a  discussion  of  the  uses  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  measure.  The  manual  is  complete 
as  to  variety  of  measures  and  exercises.  It  does 
not,  however,  sufiiciently  emphasize  computa¬ 
tional  short-cuts,  checking  methods  and  formulas, 
and  the  statistical  job  sheet,  all  of  which  are 
important  in  carrying  out  statistical  computation. 

Harold  A.  Edoerton 

Department  of  Superintendence.  National 
Education  Association.  The  Articulation  of 
the  Units  of  American  Education.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Association, 
616  pp.  (Seventh  Yearbook  of  Department 
of  Superintendence) 

“Let  us  keep  our  eye  steadily  on  the  whole 
school  system,”  words  written  by  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  in  1821  concerning  the  school  system  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  are  the  opening  words  of  this  Seventh 
Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
Following  the  introduction  are  the  reports  of 
five  committees  on  articulation  at  the  various 
levels:  kindergarten — Grades  I  to  VI,  secondary 
school,  professional  and  higher  education,  teacher 


training,  and  adult  education.  The  final  chap¬ 
ter  deals  with  ofiicial  records.  The  book  is 
characterized  by  extensive  bibliographies,  the 
enumeration  of  the  specific  problems  of  articula¬ 
tion,  and  reviews  of  selected  research  studies 
on  the  subject. 

This  is  not  a  final  report  or  an  attempt  to 
standardize  procedures.  “Articulation  can  best 
be  realized  by  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operative  undertakings.”  A  second  yearbook  oa 
the  subject  is  to  appear  in  1931. 

E.  E.  Lewis 

Dorough,  Augustus  B.  (comp.)  How  Students 
Are  Working  Their  Way  through  School. 
Nashville,  Tennessee:  Cokesbury  Press,  1929. 
133  pp. 

For  the  many  students,  men  and  women,  who 
desire  to  “work  their  way”  while  attending  col¬ 
lege  this  compilation  of  articles  offers  many  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  financial  aid.  It  should  also  prove  its  value 
in  the  employment  bureaus  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  articles  have  been  written  by  per¬ 
sons  whose  positions  range  from  undergraduates 
to  college  presidents,  and  the  examples  given  are 
from  both  large  and  small  schools  in  cities  of 
various  sizes.  The  material  is  interesting  and 
at  the  same  time  practical  and  detailed. 

Evelyn  M.  Graham 

Gardiner,  Dorothy.  English  Girlhood  at 
School:  A  Study  of  Women’s  Education 
through  Twelve  Centuries.  New  York:  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  1929.  xiv  -f-  SOI  pp. 
This  is  a  scholarly,  well-documented  study  of 
the  education  of  girls  in  England  from  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  will  prove  a  useful  ref¬ 
erence  work.  The  author  senses  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  educational  events  on  the  one 
hand  and  political,  social,  and  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  on  the  other.  She  gives,  however,  but 
little  attention  to  the  latter,  pre-supposing  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  English  history  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  The  account  of  educational 
practice  would  be  better  if  it  were  less  general 
and  included  more  concrete  details.  The  book 
suffers  from,  being  written  on  too  much  of  a 
dead  level.  There  is  an  excellent  index  and 
several  fine  illustrations. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Dorris,  Anna  Vf.ron.a.  Visual  Instruction  in 
the  Public  Schools.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1929.  481  pp. 

For  the  classroom  teacher  or  school  official 
who  is  planning  to  establish  a  visual-education 
department  in  his  school  system  this  book  should 
prove  a  valuable  and  practical  aid.  The  author 
discusses  and  answers  a  number  of  questions 
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which  the  school  person  interested  in  a  visual- 
education  department  faces.  She  gives  reasons 
for  using  visual  aid  and  tells  where  to  obtain 
materials.  The  duties  and  qualifications  of  a 
director,  the  department  staff,  organization  and 
administration  of  visual  instruction,  and  rules 
governing  service  are  also  discussed. 

Part  II,  which  gives  the  background  of  visual 
instruction  in  modern  educational  procedure,  is 
concerned  with  methods  of  teaching  visual  in¬ 
struction.  Type  lessons  are  provided  which  show 
how  visual  instruction  may  be  used  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  geography,  history,  civics,  and  a  number 
of  other  subjects. 

Th^  administrative  problems  of  visual  instruc¬ 
tion  are  discussed  in  Part  III.  The  training  of 
teachers  for  this  particular  work  is  stressed  in 
this  division.  In  the  appendices  are  given  the 
sources  of  supply  for  illustrative  material  and  a 
special  list  of  visual  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
teaching  of  speaific  subjects. 

Helen  V.  Brown 

Boo.<cs  Received  But  Not  Reviewed 
American  School  and  University.  New  York: 
American  School  Publishing  Corporation, 
1929.  463  pp.  (Second  Yearbook,  1929-30, 
devoted  to  the  design,  construction,  equipment, 
utilization,  and  maintenance  of  educational 
buildings  and  grounds). 

Aver,  Jean  Y.,  and  others.  Everyday  Stories. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1929.  vii 
-|-  217  pp.  (Everyday  Classics)  Additional 
Second  Reader). 

Badanes,  Julie  E.,  and  Badanes,  Saul.  A 
Child’s  Number  Primer.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1929.  (Parts  I,  II,  and 
Teachers  Book  to  accompany  the  primer) 
Barrows,  Harlan  H.,  and  Parker,  Edith  P., 
and  Parker,  Margaret  T,  Geography — 
Southern  Lands.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company,  1929.  vii  -j-  296  pp. 

Chubb,  Percival.  The  Teaching  of  English  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School,  (rev.) 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1929. 
xxviii  -j-  S94  pp.  (Teachers’  Professional 
Library) 

Cru,  Albert  L.  La  Lecture  Expliquee.  New 
York:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  1929. 
xxiv  -j-  177  pp. 

Gehrs,  John  H.  Agricultural  Nature  Study. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1929. 
vii  -1-184  pp. 

Hallock,  Grace  T.  Around  the  World  tcith 
Hob.  Chicago:  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1929. 
44  pp. 

Hardy,  Marjorie.  My  Book  (Books  I-V). 
Chicago:  Wheeler  Publishing  Company,  1929. 
(The  Child’s  Own  Way  Series) 

Hauck,  Louise  P.  The  Gold  Trail:  How  Two 
Boys  Followed  It  in  ’49.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  1929.  256  pp. 


Lewis,  Charles  Lee.  Famous  Old-World  Sea 
Fighters.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard 
Company,  1929.  362  pp. 

Littlefield,  Ethel  F.  My  Progress  Book  in 
French,  No.  1.  New  York:  Looseleaf  Educa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  1929.  63  pp.  (The  Progress  Book 
Series) 

Lyles,  Victoria.  My  Progress  Book  in  English, 
Grade  IV,  Part  I.  New  York:  Looseleaf  Edu¬ 
cation,  1929.  72  pp.  (The  Progress  Book 

Series) 

McCall,  Oswald  W.  S.  The  Stringing  of  the 
Bow.  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1928. 
250  pp. 

McConathy,  Osbourne,  and  others.  The 
Music  Hour.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company,  1929.  140  pp.  (Third  Book) 
McGuire,  Edna,  and  Phillips,  Claude  A. 
Adventuring  in  Young  America.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Company,  1929.  xii  370  pp. 
McGuire,  Edna,  and  Phillips,  Claude  A. 
Building  Our  Country.  New  York:  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1929.  x  -j-  362  pp. 

Messenger,  Wilfrida  J.  My  Progress  Book  in 
Latin.  New  York:  Looseleaf  Education,  Inc., 
1929.  No.  1,  72  pp.  No.  2,  72  pp.  (The 
Progress  Book  Series) 

Miller,  Helen  L.  My  Progress  Book  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Grade  VII,  Part  I.  New  York:  Loose¬ 
leaf  Education  Inc.,  1929.  72  pp.  (The 

Progress  Book  Series). 

Moe,  Jeannette  J.,  and  Thorpe,  Margaret 
S.  Laboratory  Manual  for  Modern  European 
History.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
1929.  141  pp. 

Pulvermacher,  W.  D.,  and  Vosburgh,  C.  H. 
General  Science  for  Reviews.  New  York: 
Globe  Book  Company,  1929.  125  pp. 

Pearson,  Henry  Carr,  and  Kirchwey,  Mary 
F.  New  Essentials  of  English.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1929.  (Six-book- 
edition) 

Relter,  Julius.  The  Family  Record  of  My 
Ancestors,  Arranged  as  A  Scientific  Eugenic 
Guide,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Odin  Publishing 
Company,  1929.  vii-|-488  pp.  (First  Book) 
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The  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Al¬ 
gebra  Test  1  by  J.  B.  Orleans,  J.  S. 
Orleans,  and  Ben  D.  Wood,  published 
by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers, 
New  York,  has  been  recently  prepared 
to  measure  the  achievement  of  the  first 
semester’s  course  in  algebra.  The  for¬ 
mer  test  of  the  same  name  is  now 
called  Test  2  and  covers  the  year’s 
work.  Simple  algebraic  manipulation 
and  the  solution  of  certain  problems 
found  in  commonly  used  textbooks  are 
demanded  by  the  test.  The  results 
correspond  fairly  well  with  teachers’ 
marks  indicating  that  the  test  measures 
a  type  of  achievement  quite  similar  to 
that  required  by  teachers.  While  the 
reliability  is  ample  for  rating  class  ac¬ 
complishment,  the  test  can  be  used  with 
caution  in  determining  the  achievement 
of  individual  pupils. 

A  new  geography  test  in  two  forms 
has  been  devised  by  E.  C.  Witham, 
director  of  research,  Wilmington  public 
schools,  Delaware,  and  published  by  the 
Research  Service  Company,  425  S. 
Van  Buren  Place,  Los  Angeles.  Al¬ 
though  the  extreme  claim  is  made  by 
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the  author  that  a  “high  class  score 
assures  the  teacher  and  supervisory 
force  that  the  class  has  been  well  in¬ 
structed  in  the  essentials  of  geography,” 
an  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  no 
attempt  is  made  to  measure  such  objec¬ 
tives  as  “an  understanding  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  man’s  activities  and  the 
geographical  factors  of  his  environ¬ 
ment.”  In  fact,  the  test  includes  only 
information  about  location  and  the 
products,  resources,  and  occupations  of 
certain  places.  More  than  fifty  percent 
of  these  places  are  in  the  Rugg-Hockett 
rank  order  lists  which  is  an  evidence  of 
the  validity  of  the  location  items  in  the 
test.  The  reliability  coefficient  of  .84 
indicates  its  value  for  group  purposes 
although  one  form  of  the  test  would  be 
inadequate  for  measuring  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  individual  pupils. 

A  useful  measure  of  reading  ability 
for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  is 
now  available  in  the  Stanford  Tests  of 
Comprehension  of  Literature  by  Mary 
C.  Burch,  published  by  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  This  is  a  battery'  of  three 
tests,  each  containing  ten  to  twelve 
paragraphs.  The  reading  matter  of 
Test  I  is  narration  and  description,  of 
Test  II,  character  and  emotion,  and  of 
Test  III,  exposition.  The  paragraphs 
are  all  taken  from  books  recommended 
for  use  in  English  Literature  classes  in 
secondary  schools.  By  means  of  mul¬ 
tiple-response  exercises  the  accuracy  of 
the  pupil’s  reading  of  each  selection  is 
determined.  The  author  recommends 
the  test  as  a  means  of  grouping  pupils 
in  literature  classes.  The  reliability  of 
the  three  tests  taken  together  is  about 
.94  which  is  high  enough  for  use  in 
placing  individual  pupils. 


